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grounds a subject like corrugated-iron engineering rests on
too precarious a foundation for it to be a suitable university
study.
We may also demand of a university subject that it shall
extend fully the intellectual capacity of the most intelligent
men and women. The phrase ' most intelligent' is, of
course, an ambiguous one. If we decided to enlarge our
university population to the level common in America we
should find that the intellectual capacity of some of the
students would no doubt be taxed by subjects that we
should now regard as inadmissible. The point is, however,
that if we fix the level of university intelligence in terms
relative to accepted subjects, the claims of new subjects
for admission must be judged by that standard. They
must be capable of eliciting a full intellectual response
from individuals who are of the calibre to study the more
orthodox subjects.
Finally, we may ask that the universities shall be con-
cerned with living and developing studies that will claim
the attention of original minds in disinterested research.
By using the word c disinterested' I do not wish to go over
again the argument concerning the 'purity of know-
ledge.' I wish rather to indicate that a subject should
attract first-class minds to find out the truth about it, and
not simply for financial profit or social prestige. It is this
kind of consideration that links the highest intellectual
effort with moral value, and which makes it clear that the
criteria by which we seek to distinguish between university
and non-university studies are related to spiritual worth
of a particular kind, though spiritual value of other kinds
is to be found, of course, associated with work at a much
lower intellectual level.